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ti  asks  that  the  following  corrections  be 

f)le  entitled,  "The  Pre-Fondren  Rice 

3,    Circulation  Librarian  Emerita,   Tol. 


Lragraph  four  of  the  article  beginning 

•te  opened,  she  had  several  summer  sessions 

,s  to  her  credit,  and  promotions  that 

jon  of  --change  Principal  to  Superintendent 

Estea.d  of  the  Victoria  High  School," 
emains  the  same. 


I 


p  of  the  ssjae  article,  reading  over  the 
t)age  Miss  Lean  felt  that  it  sounded  like 

Autry  House  were  both  built  at  the  same 
|,se.   Autry  House  v/as  in  existence  before 

built. 

Sincerely, 


THE   nVLEAV 

Quarterly 
Vol.  XIX,  No.  4  July  1969 


THE  PRE-FONDREN  RICE  LIBRARY 

by 

Sarah  L.  Lane 

Circulation  Librarian,  Emerita 


The  Rice  Institute,  a  university  of  liberal  and 
technical  learning,  founded  by  William  Marsh  Rice  and 
dedicated  by  him  to  the  advancement  of  Letters,  Science, 
and  Art,  opened  in  September  1912. 

The  Library  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Preliminary 
Announcements.  For  the  first  academic  year  it  did  not 
exist.  But  in  the  announcement  for  the  second  academic 
year  beginning  September  24,  1913,  we  read: 

Librar)'.  Temporary  quarters  for  the 
Library  of  the  Institute  have  been 
provided  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Administration  Building  QLovett  Hall] 
In  its  initial  equipment  the  policy  is 
being  followed  of  providing  only  such 
books  as  are  necessary  to  supplement  the 
courses  of  instruction  and  to  support  the 
independent  investigations  of  the  staff 
and  advanced  students.   In  this  manner 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency  becomes 
possible  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Library's  existence.  Moreover,  for  works 
of  general  and  more  popular  interest,  the 
shelves  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of 


RICE    UNIVERSITY 


HOUSTON.    TEXAS 
77001 
THE  FONDREN  LIBRARY 


Bear  Mary  Alice, 


August  4,  19^9 


Miss  Alice  Bean  asks  that  the  following  corrections  be 
made  in  the  Flyleaf  sj^-tiole  entitled,  "The  Pre-Fondren  Rice 
Library"  by  Sarah  L.  Lane,  Circulation  Librarian  Emerita.   Vol. 
XIX,  No. 4,  July,  1969. 

On  page  two ,  paragraph  four  of  the  article  beginning 
"By  the  time  Rice  Institute  opened,  she  had  several  summer  sessions 
at  the  University  of  Texas  to  her  credit,  and  promotions  that 
brought  her  to  the  position  of  — change  Principal  to  Superintendent 
of  the  Victoria  Schools  instead  of  the  Victoria  High  School." 
The  rest  of  the  sentence  remains  the  same. 

Then  on  page  six  of  the  same  article,  reading  over  the 
fourth  paragraph  on  that  page  Miss  Bean  felt  that  it  sounded  like 
Palmer  Memorial  Church  and  Autry  House  were  both  built  at  the  same 
time.   This  was  not  the  case.  •  Autry  House  v;as  in  existence  before 
Palmer  Memorial  Church  was  built. 


Sincerely, 


THE   nVLEAF 

Quarterly 
Vol.  XIX,  No.  4  July  1969 


THE  PRE-FONDREN  RICE  LIBRARY 

by 

Sarah  L.  Lane 

Circulation  Librarian,  Emerita 


The  Rice  Institute,  a  university  o£  liberal  and 
technical  learning,  founded  by  William  Marsh  Rice  and 
dedicated  by  him  to  the  advancement  of  Letters,  Science, 
and  Art,  opened  in  September  1912. 

The  Library  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Preliminary 
Announcements.  For  the  first  academic  year  it  did  not 
exist.  But  in  the  announcement  for  the  second  academic 
year  beginning  September  24,  1913,  we  read: 

Library.  Temporary  quarters  for  the 
Library  of  the  Institute  have  been 
provided  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Administration  Building  QLovett  Hall] 
In  its  initial  equipment  the  policy  is 
being  followed  of  providing  only  such 
books  as  are  necessary  to  supplement  the 
courses  of  instruction  and  to  support  the 
independent  investigations  of  the  staff 
and  advanced  students.   In  this  manner 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency  becomes 
possible  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Library's  existence.  Moreover,  for  works 
of  general  and  more  popular  interest,  the 
shelves  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of 


Houston  are  accessible  to  all  members 
of  the  Institute. 

The  "Temporary  Quarters"  were  beautiful!   I  loved 
that  roomi  Brown  cork  floors,  tall  ceilings,  seven- 
foot  shelves  made  by  expert  cabinet  makers  that  divided 
the  room  into  ten  alcoves  --  French  doors  opening  onto 
balconies  from  each  alcove  giving  excellent  light  and 
cross  ventilation  for  the  hot  days.  Once  in  a  while  a 
blustering  winter  wind  could  make  the  weather-stripping 
of  those  doors  howl  like  a  banshee;  but  that  was  added 
interest. 

In  each  alcove  there  was  a  handsome  oak  table  with 
a  reading  light  down  the  center  and  four  or  six  chairs, 
upholstered  in  brown  leather,  down  the  sides.  A  nine- 
foot  center  aisle  went  the  length  of  the  room,  at  the 
north  end  of  which  stood  a  beautiful  marble  fireplace. 
There  were  two  offices  for  staff  and  a  work  area  off 
the  two  northeast  alcoves. 

The  first  staff  member,  Alice  Crowell  Dean,  began 
her  duties  as  a  student  assistant  and  continued  to 
guide  and  direct  the  growth  of  the  Library  for  the  next 
forty -three  years. 

Alice  Dean  was  graduated  from  high  school,  took  a 
short  course  in  teachers  training,  and  began  to  teach 
school  in  Victoria.  By  the  time  Rice  Institute  opened, 
she  had  several  summer  sessions  at  the  University  of 
Texas  to  her  credit^  ^d  promotions  that  brought  her  to 
the  position  of  Principal  of  the  Victoria  High  School  -- 
quite  an  accomplishment  for  one  so  young,  and  a  woman! 

But  she  wanted  a  degree  keenly  enough  to  resign 
the  principalship  and  enter  Rice  in  September  1913  as 
a  Sophomore.  In  September  1914,  as  a  student  assistant, 
she  took  over  the  Library.   She  worked  under  the  direc- 


tion  of  a  Library  Committee  of  three  faculty  members 
dominated  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Evans  of  the  Mathematics  Depart- 
ment. Among  the  members  of  those  early  Committees  were 
Professors  Tsanoff,  McKillop,  Heaps,  Weiser  and  Glascock. 

Here  I  quote  Miss  Dean:  "The  Committee  and  I  had 
the  privilege  of  launching  the  Library  and  took  this 
seriously.  We  expected  Rice  to  endure  and  grow  so  we 
tried  to  plan  big.  We  had  no  experience  but  we  sought 
advice.   I  went  to  Columbia  University  in  the  summer  of 
1916  to  study  Library  Science,  and  got  much  profit  from 
a  day  spent  in  the  Harvard  College  Library.  We  decided 
to  use  all  aid  available  from  the  Library  of  Congress, 
even  to  using  the  L.C.  classification  which  seemed  at 
the  time  clumsy  for  the  few  books  to  be  processed.  [In 
1913  one  bookcase  could  hold  the  Library.]   We  figured 
that  system  would  endure  and  would  shift  much  of  our 
work  to  the  L.  C.  Our  policy  was  deplored  by  the 
Library  School  teachers,  but  we  stuck  to  it.   It  has 
paid  off.  There  has  been  no  re-doing  of  our  classifi- 
cation system." 

The  charging  system  was  a  simple  card,  written  by 
the  borrower  on  unprinted  stock  stiff  enough  to  file 
easily.   It  gave  the  call  number,  author,  title,  the 
borrower's  signature  and  address,  and  the  date  borrowed. 
If  answered  the  four  necessary  questions:  what  book, 
who  has  it,  where  is  he,  when  did  he  get  it. 

Again  I  quote  from  Miss  Dean:   "The  Library  was  run 
economically.   In  1916-17  I  received  $1200  per  year, 
student  assistants  20  cents  an  hour.  The  book  fund, 
about  $2900,  was  divided  about  50-50;  half  was  appor- 
tioned to  the  various  departments  and  the  other  half 
was  used  by  the  Committee.   It  took  care  of  special 
purchases  made  by  the  President  and  other  privileged 
persons  as  well  as  files  of  journals  and  books  of 
general  interest. 


"It  was  a  wonderful  time  for  buying  books.  World 
War  I  had  ijnpoverished  Europe.  The  book  dealers  were 
frantic  for  American  dollars,  offering  files  and  long 
runs  of  journals  for  low  prices.  Many  circulars  were 
received  and  passed  on  to  helpful  faculty  members  who 
advised  about  buying.  Dr.  Heaps  was  most  helpful  about 
reading  catalogs.  Dr.  Tsanoff  and  Dr.  McKillop  haunted 
second-hand  dealers  on  trips  to  Europe.  G.  E.  Stechert 
was  about  the  most  helpful  of  the  domestic  firms. 
Among  the  foreign  firms  that  gave  good  advice  and 
offered  bargains  were  Fock,  Heffer,  Nijhoff,  Swets 
and  Gottschalk." 

Book  orders  were  checked,  written  in  duplicate 
and  accumulated  in  a  3  x  5  drawer.  About  once  a  week 
one  copy  was  filed  by  author,  the  other  mailed  to  a 
dealer,  usually  G.  E.  Stechert.   Instructions  were 
to  "ship  in  the  most  economical  way."  Usually  this 
was  in  a  large  wooden  box  that  came  by  water  freight 
every  week  or  two.  They  tell  that  a  package  came 
addressed: 


The  Rice  Institute 
Sent  by  Cheapest  Method 
Houston,  Texas 


Miss  Dean's  work  sheet  on  the  proposed  budget 
for  1920-21  includes  this  entry:  "Assistants,  full 
time  and  students  --  $2800."  That  accounted  for  at 
least  two  on  full  salary,  Pender  Tumbull  and  S.  L. 
Lane,  and  some  six  or  ten  hourly  students.  Miss 
Tumbull 's  name  first  appeared  in  the  ledger  as  a 
student  assistant  addressing  Pamphlet  envelopes  (an 
excellent  way  to  find  out  if  a  student  was  neat, 
accurate,  and  industrious).   She  joined  the  staff  on 
graduation  in  1919,  the  first  full  time  salaried 


assistant.  The  card  catalog  was  her  special  responsi- 
bility. 

The  1920-21  budget  had  grown.  The  following  items 
are  listed  under 


Equipment : 

Periodicals  (continuing  and  $2400. 

binding) 

Books  (90  units  of  50  dollars)  4500. 

Catalog  cards  100. 

Committee  500. 

President  500. 

Freight,  etc.  100. 

Special  items  --  listed  separately 

The  book  and  periodical  fund  of  $6900  was  distributed  by 
departments.  For  example,  Architecture  received  5  units 
for  books  and  $65  for  periodicals;  Chemistry  5  units  for 
books  and  $214  for  periodicals.  For  special  items  the 
accompanying  pages  listed  recommendations  of  the  heads 
of  departments  for  files  of  journals  and  expensive  refer- 
ence books.  These  lists  were  sent  to  dealers  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  who  would  search  and  build  for 
us  the  files. 

With  the  increased  buying  of  books  the  space  problem 
also  increased.  Like  the  camel  who  got  his  head  in  the 
tent,  the  Library  began  to  take  over.  By  1920-21  the 
bookcases  in  the  "Temporary  Quarters"  were  extended  up 


to  the  ceiling.  We  were  provided  with  good  sturdy  -- 
and  heavy  --  ten -foot  wooden  ladders  that  we  carried 
from  shelf  to  shelf.  Periodical  files  came  to  rest  on 
those  upper  shelves  because  they  were  not  so  constantly 
used  as  were  the  books . 

Next,  the  tables  were  moved  into  the  aisles  and 
a  double  row  of  shelves  added  in  the  alcoves.  Book- 
cases were  so  close  together  that  Dr.  Axson,  who  was 
rather  rotund,  did  not  have  space  to  fold  up  and  see 
the  bottom  shelf.  We  had  to  find  books  for  him  not 
on  eye  level .  Then  cases  were  added  on  each  side  of 
the  aisles  and  reading  tables  gradually  disappeared. 
The  card  catalog  completely  hid  the  fireplace. 

Every  summer  we  hunted  some  new  spot.  The 
engineering  and  chemistry  periodicals  were  housed  in 
the  Engineering  Laboratory.  Art  and  architecture  books 
and  periodicals  appeared  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Physics  Building;  physics,  math,  and  biology  on  the 
first  floor.  Then  the  instrument  cases  were  moved 
from  another  first  floor  room  and  a  balcony  was  built. 
That  was  a  mistake.  There  was  no  ventilation  and  it 
was  so  hot  on  that  balcony  that  the  paper  cooked. 

The  Autry  House  was  built  across  the  street  next 
^^  to*^  Palmer  Memorial  Church.  Now  we  had  an  excuse  to 
argue  that  the  men  did  not  need  their  study  hall  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  Administration  Building.  The 
Library  would  keep  the  study  tables  and  the  men  could 
eat  their  lunches  and  visit  at  Autry  House. 


The  girls'  club  room  --  room  105  of  the  Adminis- 
tration Building  --  came  to  us  next;  then  both  ends  of 
the  basement,  including  the  half -basement  under  room 
105,  reached  by  an  iron  ladder,  where  I  could  not  stand 
up  straight.  The  Chemistry  Building  was  completed  and 
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the  architects  moved  to  the  second  floor  with  a  library 
room,  and  the  chemistry  and  engineering  books  went  to 
a  large  room  on  the  third  floor  with  a  good  study  area. 
Then  we  took  over  the  basement  under  the  Chemistry 
Lecture  Hall. 

Locked  cases  for  rare  books  were  built  along  the 
hallway  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Administration 
Building.  Presently,  the  girls'  study  hall  and  the 
office  of  the  Adviser  to  Women  in  the  Administration 
Building  fell  to  us.  Mrs.  Florence  Jameson  was  by  this 
time  in  charge  of  binding  and  operated  from  half  the 
girls'  study  hall.  We  collated  every  journal,  removed 
ads,  checked  for  supplements,  and  flayed  all  folded  or 
narrow  margins . 


Every  time  the  Library  expanded,  the  staff  had  to 
move  the  accumulated  numbers  of  the  evergrowing  Rice 
Institute  Pamphlet.  Finally  --  the  last  straw  --  the 
Pamphlets  were  moved  for  the  "steenth"  time  to  a  spot 
four  feet  tall  under  the  west  wing  of  the  Chemistry 
Building.  To  get  about  in  these  quarters  we  had  a  low 
stool  on  wheels  that  we  rode  like  a  baby  scooter,  pulling 
a  dolly  of  Pamphlets  behind  us. 


Working  conditions  were  far  different  from  those 
of  today.  Library  hours  were  8  to  5,  Monday  through 
Friday,  and  8  to  1  on  Saturday,  with  an  hour  for  lunch  -■ 
a  45 -hour  week.  Coffee  breaks  were  unknown.  For  a 
time  Holmes  Richter,  Maurice  Ewing,  and  Eugene  Banta, 
who  were  student  assistants,  kept  a  science  room  open 
from  7  to  10  a  few  nights  a  week  for  men;  all  women  left 
the  campus  by  dark. 

The  three  or  four  staff  members  were  taught  to  do 
all  processes  in  the  Library.  All  of  us  took  part  in 


some  circulation  work  and  even  some  cataloging.  We 
collated  periodicals  and  books,  mailed,  stored,  and 
moved  Pairphlets,  made  book  repairs,  and  cared  for 
stacks^  Nliss  Dean  continued  her  studies,  earning  her 
M.A.  in  math,  and  taught  a  section  of  Freshman  math  in 
her  "spare"  time. 

Books  were  always  on  three  floors  of  a  building. 
Elevators  were  unknown.   (Well,  the  Chemistry  Building 
did  have  a  freight  elevator,  but  the  chemistry  stock 
man  had  to  run  it.)  Every  book  bought  or  used  was 
carried  up  or  down.  Some  of  us  helped  materially  to 
wear  the  hollows  in  Lovett  Hall's  marble  stairs.  During 
the  wars  there  were  no  men;  the  girls  and  women  of  the 
staff  did  all  the  work. 

We  were  never  free  from  emergencies.   In  1915  after 
a  vacation  in  Arizona  Miss  Deaa  returned  to  find  that 
all  the  periodicals  received  during  the  entire  summer 
had  been  piled  on  a  table  by  a  window.  The  1915  hur- 
ricane had  blown  out  that  window I 

All  basement  shelves  were  raised  6  to  8  inches 
above  the  floor.  With  any  heavy  rain,  water  could  back 
in  from  the  utilities  tunnel.  --  Once  I  met  a  water 
moccasin  swimming  at  the  foot  of  the  steps .  -  -  Even 
with  the  precautions  of  6  to  8  inches  there  would  be 
a  rush  of  moving  books  from  bottom  shelves  onto  tables 
after  many  a  downpour.  Then  we  would  fight  mold. 

In  the  Depression  Miss  Dean  came  home  from  an 
August  vacation  to  be  greeted  with  thirty-odd  untrained 
girls  as  assistants.  They  were  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration students.  She  did  little  all  year  but  try  to 
make  those  girls  think  they  were  useful.  A  few  became 
very  much  so. 

A  first-rate  calamity  was  the  discovery  of  book- 


worms.   In  this  emergency  the  N.Y.A.  girls  were  a  real 
help.  They  opened  the  books  one  by  one,  to  find  which 
sections  were  infested.  We  did  some  amazing  feats  of 
fumigation.   It  was  a  nightmare.  Air-conditioning  seems 
the  best  deterrent.  But  did  you  know  that  every  book 
moved  into  the  Fondren  was  fumigated  in  great  vans  on 
the  parking  lot  for  from  8  to  24  hours  before  being 
allowed  in  the  new  building? 

Plans  were  being  made  for  a  Library  Building  when 
the  United  States  entered  World  War  II  and  construction 
became  impossible;  we  "managed"  for  another  four  or  five 
years.  Then  came  Peace,  and  Mrs.  Fondren 's  gift  which 
made  the  Fondren  Library  possible.  During  these  years 
Miss  Dean  had  celebrated  her  seventieth  birthday,  but 
she  was  asked  to  remain  and  continue  running  the  old 
Library  while  Mr.  Dix  planned  and  prepared  for  the  new. 
Miss  Dean  was  also,  at  long  last,  in  1947,  honored  with 
the  title  of  Librarian. 

It  was  the  vision  and  hard  work  of  Miss  Dean  and 
those  dedicated  men  on  the  early  Librar>'  Committees  that 
gave  the  Fondren  the  splendid  foundation  on  which  to 
build. 
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The  Librarian  spotted  "Books  for  the  Boys"  in  the 
Library  Review,*  and  the  Editor  was  so  beguiled  by  it 
that  he  wanted  to  share  it  with  the  Friends  and  wrote 
at  once  to  Scotland  to  ask  permission,  \diich  was  gra- 
ciously granted,  to  reprint  it  in  the  FLYLEAF. 


The  author  was  a  master  at  Uppingham  School  and  is 
now  Director  of  the  Home -School  Council  at  Derwent  Col- 
lege of  the  University  of  York.  Of  his  present  position 
he  writes:  "I  am  in  charge  of  a  project  which  we  hope 
will  link  parents  as  partners  in  the  educational  system. 
You  may  know  that  the  policy  here  has  always  been  to 
keep  parents  out  --  well,  we're  hoping  to  change  all 
that."  One  senses  that  Mr.  Finch  is  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place . 


^Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  Librar>^  Review, 
Vol.  21,  No.  2  (Glasgow,  1967). 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  BOYS 

by 

Robert  Finch 


"Oh,  and  perhaps  you'll  keep  an  eye  on  the  House 
Library.  They'll  read  all  sorts  of  rubbish  if  you're 
not  careful."  I  gathered  that  this  was  thought  to  be 
one  of  my  lesser  duties  as  the  new  House  Tutor,  and  not 
to  be  compared  with  my  responsibility  as  "Keeper  of  the 
Pocket  Money"  or  "Scrutineer  of  the  Games  Book." 

The  House  Library  consisted  of  six  shelves  on  a 
landing  outside  the  boys'  dormitory.  The  top  shelf  was 
given  over  entirely  to  tattered  old  copies  of  the  Read- 
er's Digest.  The  next  boasted  two  dozen  Agatha  Christies, 
some  Dorothy  Sayers,  a  coverless  Micky  Spillane  and 
everything  Ian  Fleming  ever  wrote.  The  next  three  shelves 
were  empty,  and  lying  on  their  sides  in  the  bottom  comer 
were  six  heavy  brown  volumes  on  The  Boer  Wa:^  and  two 
heavier,  browner  ones  entitled  Adventure  Stories  for 
Boys.  A  green  exercise  book  had  been  used,  though  not 
often,  for  signing  books  in  and  out.   I  read  down  the 
list  of  authors:  Fleming,  Fleming,  Christie,  Fleming, 
Sayers,  Fleming,  Christie,  Fleming.  The  Boer  War  had 
been  out  once,  and  returned  on  the  same  day.  With  some- 
thing approaching  missionary  zeal  I  set  off  for  town 
with  my  initial  grant  of  L  2. 

This  sum,  though  unlikely  to  cause  a  stir  in  the 
Bodleian,  was  capable  of  creating  havoc  on  my  shelves, 
and  I  was  soon  poking  along  the  sixpenny  rows  of  second- 
hand bookshops,  drunk  with  my  purchasing  power.  Four 
and  threepence  bought  ten  readable  books,  among  them  a 
Priestley  and  two  Hemingways.  Edna  O'Brien  and  Doris 
Lessing  were  to  be  had  at  a  shilling  each,  and  I  squan- 
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dered  one  and  sixpence  on  Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom. 
Thinking  in  terms  of  categories  I  opened  up  Humour 
(Thurber  and  Potter) ,  Science  Fiction  (Wyndliam)  and 
Drama  (Wesker  and  Shaw)  at  a  total  cost  of  five  shill- 
ings. The  owner  listened  with  interest  as  I  explained 
my  mission. 

"Try  Kayley  over  the  road,"  he  said.  "It's  not 
his  main  line,  but  he's  got  some  books  at  the  back." 

Mr.  Kayley 's  main  line  was  in  fact  nude  magazines, 
aiid  there  was  some  misunderstanding  when  I  asked  to  see 
the  books  at  the  back,  but  my  information  was  correct 
and  there  was  a  small  haul  of  Buchan,  Forster  and 
Wode house.  Prices  here  were  even  lower  and  Mr.  Kayley 
explained  why. 

"They  trades  'em  in  for  the  noods,"  he  said,  "but 
nobody  trades  noods  in  for  them." 

It  seemed  an  odd  bargain,  Greenmantle  for  Girlie 
and  Scoop  for  Scamp,  but  I  was  happy  to  redeem  them  at 
bargain  pricesT  i  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
grim-faced  clientele,  sorting  through  the  books  and 
attracting  new  interest  to  my  comer  of  the  shop.  One 
man  picked  up  A  Room  with  a  View  as  soon  as  I  put  it 
down,  and  read  for  a  while  with  a  puzzled  expression. 
It  was  clearly  regarded  as  an  oddity  by  customers  and 
proprietor  alike. 

For  a  few  nights  after  my  haul  had  been  added  to 
the  library  I  crept  up  at  night  after  lights  out  to  read 
the  green  exercise  book.  Like  a  gardner  watching  sown 
soil  I  waited  for  a  new  names  to  appear  in  the  authors' 
column,  and  was  absurdly  pleased  when  they  did. 

A  cairpaign  to  "Bring  back  a  book"  produced  a  tre- 
mendous response  and  a  censorship  problem.   I  was  anxious 
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to  avoid  the  situation  where  the  dull  books  were  on  the 
shelves  and  the  red  meat  in  the  lockers ,  but  Lolita  had 
to  go,  and  de  Sade  too,  though  it  might  have  resulted  in 
some  original  defences  against  intending  corporal  pun- 
ishment. I  was  wondering  \^^at  to  do  with  them  when  a 
prefect  came  in  with  a  magazine  called  Silky. 

"Found  in  the  Junior  Dayroom,  Sir,  shall  I  bum 
it?" 

"No,  give  it  to  me,"  I  said.  "That  has  a  trade-in 
value  of  two  shillings." 

I  swapped  all  three  with  Mr.  Kay ley  for  A  Perfect 
Woman  and  Vile  Bodies. 
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One  of  the  rarest  books  in  the  Fondren  Library  is 
The  Apprentice 's  Vade  Me cum,  an  early  eighteenth  century 
work  of  which  only  two  copies  are  known.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Library  by  Professor  Alan  McKillop,  who 
did  more  than  generously  donate  a  rare  volume:  he  also 
identified  it  as  a  work  by  Samuel  Richardson,  and  the 
earliest  of  that  author's  publications. 


Dr.  McKillop 's  description  of  this  interesting 
work  is  here  reprinted  by  pennission  from  the  Newberry 
Library  Bulletin,  Vol.  4,  No.  1  (November,  1955),  where 
it  first  appeared. 
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SAMJEL  RICHARDSON'S  FIRST  BOOK 

by 

Alan  D.  McKillop 


Some  years  ago  I  identified  a  little  didactic 
manual,  The  Apprentice's  Vade  Mecum,  as  the  earliest 
known  work  of  the  novelist  Samuel  Richardson. 1  Pro- 
fessor William  Sale  has  now  shown,  by  his  study  of 
printer's  ornaments,  that  this  book  came  from  Richardson's 
press. 2  Such  manuals  were  once  very  common,  though  few 
copies  survive  even  in  the  great  libraries;  they  were 
sold  for  a  shilling  or  so,  given  by  masters  and  friends 
to  more  or  less  appreciative  apprentices,  and  read  to 
pieces  or  thrown  away.  After  a  long  search  I  got  a  copy 
of  the  Vade  Mecum  from  an  Oxford  bookseller  in  1939,  and 
on  this  copy  my  description  and  Professor  Sale's  are 
based.   It  is  therefore  of  great  interest  to  me  to  find 
that  The  Newberry  Library  also  has  a  copy  of  the  Vade 
Mecum,  which  thus  becomes  the  second  on  record.  The  two 
copies  collate  identically.  Since  they  are  dated  1734, 
with  actual  publication  in  September,  1733,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  first  printing  was  post-dated. 

The  Vade  Mecum  is  an  example  of  a  specific  type  of 
apprentice  manuel,  utilitarian  and  prudential  rather  than 
religious,  represented  by  following  works  also  in  the 
Newberry. 

Caleb  Trenchfield,  A  Cap  of  Gray  Hairs 
for  a  Green  Head:  Or  The  Fathers  Counsel  to 
his  Son,  An  Apprentice  in  London.  Containing 
wholesom  Instructions  for  the  Management  of  a 
Mans  whole  Life.  The  Fourth  Edition,  London, 
1688. 
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[Sir  John  Barnard?]  ,  A  Present  for  an 
Apprentice:  Or,  A  Sure  Guide  to  gain  both 
Esteem  and  Estate.  With  Rules  for  his  Con- 
duct to  his  Master,  and  in  the  World.  By  a 
late  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  London  1741. 

A  little  later  Hogarth's  Industry  and  Idleness 
takes  up  the  cautionary  tale.  Such  works,  far  from 
literary  in  intention,  are  sometimes  of  direct  literary 
interest  in  their  references  to  the  apprentice's  reading 
and  diversions.  Thus  Hogarth's  Plate  I  shows  Francis 
Goodchild  working  at  his  loom  with  the  'Prentice's 
Guide  open  beside  him;  Tommy  Idle  has  thrown  his  Guide 
on  the  floor,  and  has  a  copy  of  Moll  Flanders  nearby. 
The  subject  of  the  apprentices  and  the  theater  attracted 
much  attention  in  the  1730' s.  Part  I  of  the  Vade  Me cum 
connects  with  the  current  controvery  about  theaters  m 
the  City;  the  argument  was  that  the  theaters  were  cor- 
rupting tradesmen,  and  apprentices,  unless  indeed  they 
offered  edifying  fare  like  George  Lillo's  play,  The 
London  Merchant:  or.  The  History  of  George  Barnwell 
(1731) ,  here  commehHed  by  Richardson  in  the  earliest 
literary  reference  we  have  from  his  pen.  It  may  be 
worth  noting  that  James  Roberts  was  concerned  in  the 
publication  of  both  Lillo's  play  and  Richardson's  little 
manual.  In  1735  Richardson  returned  to  the  subject  with 
another  panphlet,  this  time  quoting  his  own  Vade  Me cum 
in  support  of  Sir  John  Barnard's  bill  to  restrict  the 
licensing  of  playhouses. 3 

The  modest  literary  affiliations  of  this  tradition 
may  be  further  illustrated  by  citing  two  novels  in  a 
fine  lot  recently  acquired  by  Newberry.  The  Memoirs  of 
Jonathan  Splittfig:  or  the  Bankrupt -turned  Squire  (1773) 
contrasts  the  two  sons  of  Alderman  Splittfig,  the 
virtuous  Thomas  and  the  dissolute  Jonathan;  this  work 
can  be  described  as  a  chapbook  on  the  pattern  of  the 
pair  of  apprentices  in  Hogarth's  Industry  and  Idleness. 
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Hogarth's  work  had  itself  been  put  into  narrative  form 
for  distribution  to  apprentices.   A  second  novel,  The 
Adventures  of  Sylvia  Hughes  (1761) ,  in  some  chapters 
dealing  witTr~the  performances  of  a  band  of  strolling 
players,  gives  us  another  illustration  of  the  approval 
bestowed  on  Lillo's  play  by  moralists  and  educators: 

Mr.  Hughes  called  upon  me,  to  acquaint  me, 
that  the  Play  to  be  acted  that  Night  was 
George  Barnwell;  and  that  it  had  been  bespoke 
by  a  Gentleman  in  the  Toi-n,  who  had  promised 
the  Players  to  bring  all  his  Family  with  him, 
and  to  recommend  it  to  the  utmost  of  his 
Power.  The  Gentleman  had  looked  on  this  Piece 
as  one  of  the  best  Tragedies  in  our  Language, 
and  had  desir'd  it  might  be  perform 'd  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Youth  of  both  Sexes, 
and  the  Advantage  of  the  Actors ;  for  he 
doubted  not  of  every  fond  Parent's  letting 
their  Children  attend  at  its  Representation, 
that  they  might  see  the  fatal  Consequences 
of  Vice,  and  be  the  better  enabled  to  resist 
those  Temptations  that  they  might  hereafter 
be  exposed  to.  (Pp.  96-97) 

If  the  bourgeois  conduct -books,  including  directions 
to  servants,  apprentice's  guides,  religious  monitors, 
success  manuals,  and  the  like,  are  not  literature,  they 
nevertheless  help  to  reveal  to  us  the  origins  of  Defoe, 
Franklin,  Hogarth,  and  Richardson.  IVhen  we  say,  as  we 
often  do,  that  eighteenth  century  literature  was  becom- 
ing increasingly  middle -class,  we  should  remember  that 
there  were  several  strata  of  the  middle-class,  and  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  literature  to  which  our  attention  is 
directed  is  concerned  with  being  "genteel"  and  avoiding 
the  "low."  Richardson  himself  moved  in  this  direction 
from  Pamela  through  Clarissa  to  Grandison,  but  an  essen- 
tial part  of  his  contribution  derives  from  the  fact 
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that  he  began  writing  to  and  for  the  apprentice,  the 
serving  maid,  and  the  small  shopkeeper.  Thus  the  Vade 
Mecum  helps  somewhat  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of 
Richardson  in  the  years  before  Pamela,  and  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  a  major  \\rriter  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career. 


■^"Samuel  Richardson's  Advice  to  an  j^prentice," 
Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology,  Vol. 
XLII  (1943),  pp.  40-54. 

^Samuel  Richardson:  Master  Printer  (Ithaca,  1950) , 

•^See  Alan  D.  McKillop,  "Richardson's  Early  Writings- 
Another  Pamphlet,"  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic 
Philology,  LIII  (1954),  72-75. 

4john  Nichols,  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  William 
Hogarth  (London,  1782),  p.  233. 
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HONOR  GIFTS 


In  Honor  of 

Candace  Sue  §  Michael 
Kasper 


Donor 


Dr.  Albert  H.  Kasper 


SPECIAL  GIFTS 


Gift 

To  purchase  books  for 
the  art  department 

To  purchase  Swedish 
books 

Gift,  the  income  from 
which  is  to  be  used 
to  purchase  books  in 
the  humanities 


Donor 


Mrs.  Clarence  Lohman 


Linneas  of  Houston 


Society  of  Rice  University 
Women 
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In  Memory  of 
Paul  E.  Anderson 


MBIORIAL  GIFTS 
Donor 


Mr.  5  Mrs.  Hudson  D.  Carmouche 


Mrs.  Agnes  Cullen  Arnold  Mr.  ^  Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 

Mrs.  Gus  Cranz,  Jr. 


Dr.  Edmond  B.  Arnold 

Mrs.  Georgia  Ashley 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Ann  Ball 


Mrs.  John  H.  Foster 

Mrs.  James  P.  Jackson 

Mr.  ^  Mrs.  Willoughby  C.  Williams 

Mrs.  A.  W.  McStravick  §  Family 

Mrs.  Vance  M.  Morton 


Dr.  Robert  Wayne  Bedford  Mr.  ^  Mrs.  T.  E.  Hickey 
Mrs.  Cleo  Emily  Berry    Anonymous  donor 


Palmer  Bradley 
Mrs.  Charles  Buhler 


Mrs.  0.  J.  Cadwallader, 
Sr. 


Mrs.  J.  W.  Calvin 
Travis  H.  Calvin 


Mrs.  Warren  J.  Dale 

Mr.  ^   Mrs.  Hubert  E.  Bray 

Mr.  ^  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Hamilton 

Pender  Tumbull 

Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Anderson 
Mr.  ^  Mrs.  Carl  M.  Knapp 
Mr.  §  Mrs.  Cla:>cton  Parks 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Ben  Neuhaus 

Mrs.  Elva  Kalb  Dumas 

Mr.  ^  Mrs.  Robert  V.  Turner 


Mrs.  James  Cliillman 


Beatrice  Y.   Harrison 
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In  Memory  of 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  demons 

Mrs.  Ralph  Conselyea 

Mrs.  Nelly  Crowder 

2nd  Lieutenant  H.  C. 
Dailey,  II 

Mrs.  Forrest  M.  Darrough 

Mrs.  Roger  G.  Dawson 

Edmund  M.  Dupree 

Dr.  C.  A.  Dwyer 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

Herbert  Ephgrave,  Jr. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Estill 

Mrs.  Margaret  Baird 
Evans 


Donor 

Mr.  §  Mrs.  H.  E.  Daniels 

Dr.  5  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Heyne,  III 

C.  A.  Dw>'er 

The  men  of  Wiess  College 

Mr.  5  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Hamilton 

Mr.  ^  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Williams 

Mr.  5  Mrs.  Kemerton  Dean 
Mr.  5  Mrs.  Carl  M.  Knapp 

Mr.  5  Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 

Dr.  5  Mrs.  H.  L.  Bartlett 

Mr.  a  Mrs.  A.  Emil  Adler 

Mr.  5  Mrs.  Durell  Carothers 

Alumni  Office  Staff,  Rice  Univ. 

Cur ley  August,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Dumenil 

Mrs.  Go Idle  Hardy 

Mary  Leatherwood 

Mrs.  Barbara  Markwardt 

Hugh  L.  Scott 

Ida  Vick 
Placement  Center  Staff,  Univ. 

of  Houston 
Mr.  §  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Williams 
Mr.  §  Mrs.  F.  Talbott  Wilson 
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In  Memory  of 

Mrs.  Eugene  F.  Florian 

H.  Foley 

Thomas  Lamar  Fontaine 
George  W.  Foster 
Frank  Canpbell  Fourmy 
Chilton  Gano 


Charles  Robert  Gartrell, 
Sr. 

Harry  A.  Gibbon 


Shad  E.  Graham 
F.  Jack  Greenwood 

David  Wayne  Griffin 
King  Hadley 

Leona  Hoop 
E.  F.  Horton 
Kenneth  J.  Jack 


Donor 

Mr.    5  Mrs.   Jack  C.  Pollard 
Mrs.   Robert  H.   Ray 

Mr.  ^  Mrs.  Jolm  B.  Evans 

Mr.  5  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Hamilton 

Mr.  ^  Mrs.  V.  P.  Ringer 

Mrs.  John  H.  Foster 

Mr.    ^  Mrs.  Frank  ZimTwalt,  Jr. 

Mr.    ^  Mrs.   William  A.   Kirkland 

Pender  Tumbull 

Mr.    §  Mrs.   Ernest  L.  Vogt 

Mr.  5  Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 

The  Reverend  ^  Mrs.  Rollo  L. 
Rilling 

Mr.  5  Mrs.  Wendel  D.  Ley 

Mr.    §  Mrs.  Alvin  S.  ^foody 
Mr.    5  Mrs.   Dan  M.  Nfoody 

Mrs.  William.  P.  Hobby 

Fondren  Library  Staff 
Mr.  5  Mrs.  Fred  Franklin 

James  E.  Park 

Mr.  5  Mrs.  B.  C.  Harvey 

Mr.  §  Mrs.  Dure 11  Car others 
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In  Memory  of 

Mr.  ^  Mrs.  Charles  Fred 
Jewett 

Robert  \^  Johnson 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnson,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Robert  Joy 

Melvin  E.  Kurth 


Jack  W.  Lander 


Mrs.  Shata  Lurie  Lin| 
Norris  L.  Lloyd 
Mason  G.  Lockwood 
Oscar  Edwin  Lunsford 

William  G.  Lyons 
Newell  McQuerry 
P.  George  Maercky 


Donor 

Mr.  §  Mrs.  John  A.  MacDonald, 
Jr. 

Mrs.  William  P.  Hobby 

Mrs.  Hubert  G.  Fonville 

Dr.  §  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Heyne,  III 

Ralph  A.  Anderson,  Jr. 

Mr.  5  Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 

C.  A.  Dwyer 

Mr.  5  Mrs.  J.  E.  Langwith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elva  Kalb  Dumas 

Mr.  5  Mrs.  William  A.  Kirkland 

Mr.  ^  Mrs.  David  Eugene  Park 

Pender  Tumbull 

Dr.  Hugh  C.  Welsh 

Mr.  §  Mrs.  C.  Harcourt  Wooten 

Mr.  5  Mrs.  El den  L.  Daunoy 

Mr.  §  Mrs.  J.  Evans  Attwell 

Mr.  5  Mrs.  Wendel  D.  Ley 

Mr.  5  Mrs.  A.  Lawrence  Lennie 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Turner 

Mr.  §  Mrs.  John  E.  Joiner 

Mr.  5  Mrs.  W.  J.  Dwyer 

C.  A.  Dwyer 

Dr.  ^  Mrs.  Ben  F.  Orman 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Stanton 
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In  Memory  of 

Jerry  Maresh 

Mrs.  Libbie  Johnston 
Master son 


J.  Cibbs  Neador 
Edward  Meyer 

Col.  Kenneth  M.  Moore 

Andrew  Forest  Muir 


Mrs.  Edith  Rose  Pfeffer 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Pinion, 
Sr. 

William  J.  Rapson,  Sr. 

Roy  W.  Reierson 

William  E.  Robinson 

Herbert  Calvin  Roco 

Mrs.  Lucie  Cambeilh 
Rosenthal 


Donor 

Mrs.  Ethyl  R.  Vinson 

Mrs.  William  P.  Hobby 

Col.  ^  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Parkin 

Mr.  ^  Mrs.  H.  George  Schneider 

Mr.  ^  Mrs.  James  A.  Baker,  Jr. 

Friends  from  Jackson  Junior 
Higli  School 

Mr.  ^  Mrs.  Brooke  Hamilton 
Pender  Tumbull 

Mrs.  George  Char 
William  M.  Hart 
Joan  M.  E.  Robins 
June  Vermeulen 
Shirley  S.  Waters 

Mr.  ^  Mrs.  V.  P.  Ringer  ^ 
Family 


J.  E.  Niland 

Mr.  ^  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Lilliott 

Mr.  ^  Mrs.  Oscar  W.  Harigel 

Mr.  ^  Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 

Bill  Condon 

Mr.  ^  Mrs.  Frederick  M. 
Johnston 
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In  Memory  of 

Mrs .  John  F .  Rougagnac , 
Sr. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Safford,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Walter  Sattler 

Joseph  R.  Schroth 

Donald  A.  Schwab 

Mrs.  J.  IV.  Scott,  Jr. 

Robert  Scott 

Robert  B.  Selig 

Oliver  P.  Sellingsloh 

Milton  Shult 
Mrs.  Blake  L.  Speer 
Ray  S.  Stackhouse 
Arthur  H.  Stevens 


Donor 

Mr.  §  Mrs.  A.  Lawrence  Lennie 

Mr.  ^  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Hamilton 

Mr.  5  Mrs.  Frank  Zumwalt,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Torrens 

Charles  R.  Rogers 

Mr.  5  Mrs.  Claxton  Parks 

Mr.  If   Mrs.  W.  J.  Dv\yer 

Mr.  ^  Mrs.  A.  L.  Selig 

Mr.  5  Mrs.  C.  Brien  Dillon 
Mr.  5  Mrs.  J.  H.  Freeman 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  John  T.  Maginnis 

Mr.  ^  Mrs.  Harvin  C.  Moore 

Mr.  5  Mrs.  Herbert  Stevenson 

Amett  G.  Gregory 

Mr.  Q  Mrs.  Lovett  A.  Abercrombie 

Mrs.  Lilian  Blackwell 

Mr.  §  Mrs.  Andre  Blanchard 

Mrs.  Arthur  Boice 

Mr.  ^  Mrs.  Earl  M.  Canfield 

Mr.  §  Mrs.  Hudson  D.  Carmouche 

Mr.  5  Mrs.  Raymond  A.  Cook 

Mr.  §  Mrs.  Farrell  E.  Cossey 

Mrs.  George  W.  Cottingham 

Mr.  §  Mrs.  Hardin  Craig,  Jr. 
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In  Memory  of 

Arthur  H.  Stevens 
(cont'd) 


Donor 

Margaret  Davis 

Mr.  5  Mrs.  Milton  K.  Eckert 

Staff  of  Fondren  Library 

Kent  Gardien 

Mrs.  Henry  Gossman 

Mrs.  T.  D.  Gresham  5  Mrs. 

Anne  Gresham  Adler 
Richard  H.  Gross 
Mr.  ^  Mrs.  Brooke  Hamilton 
Mr.  ^   Mrs.  Oscar  W.  Harigel 
Mr.  5  Mrs.  Harold  Hyman 
Mrs.  Lyda  Neblett  James 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Jameson 
Mr.  5  Mrs.  William  K.  Johnston 
Mrs.  Sidney  Landman 
Sarah  Lane 

Mr.  §  Mrs.  Marcel  Moraud 
Mr.  ^  Mrs.  Richard  L.  O'Keeffe 
Mr.  ^  Mrs.  James  L.  Pardue  ^ 

Family 
Mr.  ^  Mrs.  R.  A.  Patout,  Jr. 
Richard  Perrine 
James  W.  Phillips 
Mr.  5  Mrs.  D.  Edwin  Shepherd 
Mr.  §  Mrs.  Irvin  M.  Shlenker 
Mr.  §  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Stevens 
Mr.  ^  Mrs.  Hugh  Stewart 
Mrs.  N.  J.  Terrell 
Pender  Turn bull 
Mrs.  L.  Vernon  Uhrig 
Mrs.  Ethyl  R.  Vinson 
Mr.  ^  Mrs.  Carl  E.  Vogel 
Mr.  5  Mrs.  Philip  A.  IVadsworth 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Walter 
Mr.  5  Mrs.  Bobby  Warren 
Mr.  5  Mrs.  Ernest  Warren 
Mrs .  Jesse  Warren 
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In  Memory  of 

Arthur  H.  Stevens 
(cont'd) 


Mrs.  E.  G.  Sundt 

Mrs.  William  W.  Toole, 
Sr. 

George  R.  Wads worth 

Mrs.  Hallie  Wimberly 

W.  W.  Woodward 


Samuel  Peyton  Wright 
Dr.  Arthur  D.  Zucht,  Jr, 


Donor 

0.  R.  Weyrich 

Mrs.   George  W.  Wliiting 

Mr.  5  Mrs.  Ervin  K.  Zingler 

Mrs .  John  L .  Moore 


J.  E.  Niland 

Mr.  5  Mrs.  Andre  Bourgeois 

Mr.  ^  Mrs.  Hudson  D.  Carmouche 

Wayne  H.  C louse 

Leland  S.  Day,  Jr. 

Mr.  5  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Haass 

Mar>^  Myrick 

Mr.  5  Mrs.  Jolm  M.  Schmitz 

Mr.  5  Mrs.  Dan  M.  Moody 

Mrs.  Elva  Kalb  Dumas 
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